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GOOD RESOLUTIONS, 

Art the close of the year we hear many people 
talking about the rules which they intend to 
adopt for the better ordering of their lives during 
the ensuing twelve months, They have deter- 
mined to relinquish bad habits, and to give up 
those practices which militate against their moral 
or material welfare. In short, they purpose 
effecting a complete reform in their conduct, 
which is to be put in force at the commencement 
of the new year—but not a moment before. 
They cling to the doomed habits with a tenacity 
that is strangely inconsistent with their professed 
determination to get rid of them. But we all 
know what little reliance is to be placed upon 
the professions of these individuals, who have a 
crop of good intentions annually, that never or 
rarely ripens into action. 

Year after year they tell us the same story, and 
lay before us their programme of good intentions 
for the new year, pointing “out with pride and 
satisfaction the chief items in it, and reiterating 
with fervour their firm determination to perform 
everything promised. And how does it all end? 
Perhaps for a week or a month the good resolu- 
tions are observed; and then our eager self- 
reformer grows tired of improvement, and reverts 
to the old order of things with a sigh of relief. 
It is not in the nature of a sincere man to talk 
much about what good intentions he has formed 
with regard to himself or others ; and experience 
teaches us that little value is to be placed upon 
the professions of those who are anxious to let the 
world know that they are very conscientious and 
ardently desire improvement. As a rule, we find 
that these people are both lazy and improvident, 
They belong to that class of which Mr Micawber 
was an eminent example; and like that distin- 
guished character, they are constantly in diffi- 
culties and troubles. In fact, they live in hope, 
and suffer in consequence. 

To men of industry and action, it must be 
singularly unpleasant to hear these announcements 


XUM 


of contemplated self-reform from individuals who 


have not a grain of resolution in their character. 
It is such a mockery of sincerity and earnestness, 
that it cannot fail to provoke disgust ia those who 
‘reverence truth above all things.’ And yet how 
common it is to find young men at this time of 
year parading their list of good resolutions, for 
the purpose of edifying and favourably impressing 
their friends! The pipe is to be given up; foreign 
languages are to be learned; and other equally 
praiseworthy intentions are expressed, And acted 
upon in how many instances? Alas! in very few 
indeed. The pipe soon asserts its sway again, 
and the foreign languages remain as foreign as 
ever. 

But it is sad when we consider that this 
disposition to form such resolutions as we have 
indicated is a sure sign of moral weakness, and 
of moral weakness too that leads to irremediable 
disorders, A hopeful young man imagines that 
he makes up for whatever laxity he may have 
been guilty of in his past conduct, by resolving 
upon improvement in the future. And thus he 
goes on year after year making resolutions only to 
break them, and unconsciously—but surely and 
inevitably—destroying that sense of moral recti- 
tude within him, without which a man is the 
helpless prey of his own wicked passions, He 
fools himself into the belief that he will amend 
in time ; and that he will be able by a determined 
effort to retrieve his past follies. But the years 
creep on; and while he is putting off the day of 
amendment, the bad habits are growing stronger, 
and the power of giving effect to good resolutions 
is losing force and vitality. 


‘Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay,’ 


is his motto; but the poet has added a pregnant 
warning to those that put their trust in such 
foolish anticipations, 

There are few spectacles more contemptible 
than this professed self-reformer when he h 
reached an age at which reform is almost hope- 
less. He is then a miserable vacillating wretch, 
full of hatred towards those who have been 
successful in life, and bearing a strong enmity 
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to prosperity in general, He considers that the 
world has ill-treated him ; that he has been mis- 
understood ; and that if he had enjoyed fair play, 
he would have made his mark in the world, 
Probably he deems that he is a neglected genius, 
and tries to feel a lofty scorn for those successful 
mediocrities who look with pity and contempt 
upon his threadbare coat and shabby hat. He 
has a fine show of reasons to account for his ill 
success in life, most of which spring from a fact 
of which he is extremely proud—namely, the 
difference between him and the rest of the world 
—which difference is, from his point of view— 
usually a very lofty and poetical one—altogether 
in his favour. Thus he may be one, according to 
his own report, whose passions will not brook 
control ; whose nature is wild and untamable; 
and whose ideas are altogether opposed to the 
miserable conventionalities which regulate ordi- 
aay people’s lives. It is difficult to persuade 
such a one that he is but a conceited fool with 
a lazy disposition and a vicious nature. He is 
beyond reproof. Years of intellectual torpor and 
moral turpitude have destroyed the capacity for 
understanding truth or for appreciating good 
advice. How finely Pope has answered those 
who thus desire to escape censure by professing 
to be overmastered by strong passions. He has 
the a in an essay contributed to the 

: ‘The strength of the passions will 
never be accepted as an excuse for complying 
with them; they were designed for subjection ; 
and if a man suffers them to get the upper hand, 
he then betrays the liberty of his own soul.’ 

It would be far better that those who cannot 
keep good resolutions should refrain from making 
them ; for there can be little doubt that in the 
process of making and then breaking them, the 
moral fibre of a man’s character becomes flaccid and 
relaxed. Our moral nature is so constituted that 
any trifling with it is fraught with injurious con- 
sequences ; and those who think that they may 
abuse it with on find out—when achieve- 
ment is nigh hopeless—that they have destroyed its 


' vitality, and that they are no longer in possession 


of that heaven-born sense which is our best guide 
through life. 

It cannot be too frequently urged that success is 
the reward of labour, and that it is a vicious and 
mischievous fallacy to suppose we can obtain it by 
any other means, A modern writer has beauti- 

y expressed this idea; and of the many noble 
sentiments which Mr Ruskin has given the world, 
perhaps there is not one so pregnant with deep 
and penetrating wisdom. In the Stones of Venice 
the following passage occurs: ‘ Now it is only by 
labour that thought can be made healthy, and 
only by thought that labour can be made Looe, 
and the two cannot be 4 reg with impunity,’ 
This grand truth cannot be too earnestly taught 
and promulgated; every child in the kingdom 
should know it by heart, and learn to see and 
understand its beneficent meaning. But it is to 
be feared that many of those who have given up 
the best portion of their lives to vainly hoping for 
improvement without making any actual effort to 
attain it, are past the period when such truths can 
have much effect. They are wholly lost to the 
world of action, and live in an atmosphere of 
dreams and chimerical anticipations, They are 


the chief creators of those airy structures called 
‘castles in the air, and are content to enjoy the 
empty pleasure derived from living in such fanci- 
ful edifices. No doubt they are of a mind with 
Pistol when he sings : 


If wishes would prevail with me, 
My purpose should not fail with me. 


Yes ; if wishes would prevail, it would be a very 
world indeed to live in! 

e cannot contemplate without a feeling of 
sadness the position of those who, having thus 
postponed the day of reformation, find themselves 
at last face to face with the bitter reality. They 
are rudely awakened from the moral lethargy into 
which they have sunk; they have neglected to 
make good use of Time; but Time has played sad 
havoc with them. ‘Old Age has clawed them in 
his clutch, and writhe and struggle as they may, 
there is no escape from his grasp. 

In fine, people should reform, if it be necessary 
to do so, at once, and without parading their 
intentions before the eyes of the world. They 
should go to work silently, and with a firm deter- 
mination to carry out, no matter how trying or 
hard it may be at first, those virtuous designs 
which they deem necessary for their welfare. They 
should not look for applause from the world; 
their highest reward will in due time come for 
the good they have done for themselves or others ; 
meanwhile they will enjoy that which assuredly is 
a sweet and precious possession—the consciousness 


that they are worthily fulfilling the object for | 


which they were brought into this world, 

A more odious form of conceit than this bragging 
about self-reform does not exist, and no effort 
should be spared in order to stamp it out. Let 
those then who wish to improve, labour to that 
end in silence and in sincerity; success is sure to 
crown their efforts. And to those who flaunt their 
good resolutions in the eyes of the world—resolu- 
tions which are merely for show and not for use— 
we would recommend the following proverb : ‘Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider co ways, and 
be wise.’ In short, let facta non verba be the 
motto of all. 


A SHADOWY STORY. 


A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 98. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


Miss Decroy turned as pale as death; as did 
her sister, who sank into a seat, apparently over- 
come by the shock ; but Madame Decroy said in 
her firmest, nay sternest tones: ‘Search, sir! I 
ask no immunity for my house, I wait the day 
when it shall be given to the flames, as have been 
so many houses in which their owners dared to 
find shelter. Your chiefs have been patient longer 
than I expected’ 

Kate turned her pale face and scared eyes 
appealingly to her mother, as if to remind her 
how unwise it was to irritate a soldier; but the 
look was unheeded, Merely bowing in answer to 
Madame Decroy’s remarks, Westbury addressed 
himself to the sisters, and hurriedly explained 
what he proposed to do. On the information he 
had received, he was compelled to search the 
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House; he had no alternative; but he wished 
to do so with as little inconvenience as possible, 

The House was broad and deep ; it stood upon 
a large square of ground ; but it was not lofty, nor 
had it many apartments above. Nor were there 
any underground kitchens or cellars. Westbury 
said he would go up with no one but the ser- 
geant to examine the rooms, and that upon their 
return his men should into the rooms and 
offices beyond the hall. No assent was given, but 
no objection was made to this plan, which was 
forthwith carried out. The two militia-men again 
‘stood at ease’ at the door, so that the front of 
the House was efficiently guarded ; and as has pre- 
viously been explained, the sides and rear were 
also under surveillance, . 

All was silent and dark above. Not only was 
there no one to be discovered, but there were 
no signs of any one having recently been there ; 
no chair was out of place, ‘no bed disordered, as 
would have been the case had any fugitive been 
disturbed from his easily broken slumbers, In 
fact, Dickles spoke for both when he said: ‘I 
don’t believe there’s no one here, sir.’ 

Relieved more than he cared to shew, Westbury 
descended, the men rousing themselves when he 
aoeees as though they felt that now indeed they 

ould be wanted. 

‘You will take the men with you, Dickles,’ said 
the officer, ‘and go over the rooms at the back.— 
Shut the door, men.’ 

The door was closed, and the men came forward. 
Now, the great staircase spoken of sprung from 
one side of the hall, and at its foot a passage ran 
straight to the back of the house; but half-way 
a strong door shut off the rear premises, and this 
door, either from habit in the troublous times, or 
for the more prosaic reason of its keeping out the 
draught, was always kept shut. Of course it was 
now opened; and the sergeant, still bearing the 
light, led the way, closely followed by the soldiers, 
As the last man passed the door, Westbury ad- 
vanced to close it. The great lamp which swung 
and flared in the hall, threw its glare upon the stair- 
case and upon the door, as Westbury swung it to. 
He pushed it close, but as he did so, recoiled with 
an exclamation of momentary surprise and alarm, 
for the shadow of a man, huge and distorted, as 
shadows often are, fell upon the door just in front 
of him. It was gone in an instant. For another 
instant the Lieutenant, recovering himself, thought 
the startling shade was his own; but at once he 
knew it to be impossible, and glanced swiftly 
round. 

The group was still at the stair-foot; and as 
Westbury turned his face, with a now stern 
expression upon it, he could not help seeing a 
wild look, a look of consternation, on each of the 
faces which met his own. Again was the hue of 
Miss Kate’s cheeks pale to ghastliness; and as the 
officer threw a rapid glance around the hall, their 
eyes followed. He a mga the ladies, ‘You 
will remember that ave not yet searched the 
dining-room,’ he said. (This was on the side of 
the hall opposite to his little sitting-room.) ‘I 
must do this. You can see that I have no 
choice,’ 

Madame Decroy bowed without speaking, then 
moving forward, herself threw wide open the 

There was a light burning 


door of the chamber. 
i. but the room was empty. No living thing 


was to be seen or heard within it. After a brief 
but close search, Westbury came into the hall 
baffled and not a little disconcerted—the women 
eagerly watching his every movement, 

resently, upon hearing the returning steps of 
his men, he glanced up the broad stairs, as if 
hesitating whether again to ascend them or not. 
In fact, he was upon the point of doing so, when 
a short gasping exclamation startled him, and. he 
saw Miss Decroy reel as though about to fall. 
She had fainted ; and Westbury springing towards 
her, caught her in his arms just as Dickles and his 
satellites re-entered the hall to report that all 
was quiet at the back of the house, This inci- 
dent led to confusion for a time. Westbury 
carried the insensible girl to the dining-room, an 
act which enlisted the sympathies of Madame 
Decroy and Mrs Claridge in his behalf. He would 
fain have lingered longer with them; but duty 
compelled him to withdraw for the purpose of 
dismissing the men, Dickles giving it as his 
final conviction, that O’Flynn was as bad as 
Mullany ; and that Squire Decroy had not been 
within a day’s march of Boreen for a month past ; 
and that in point of fact he must be in France, 
as every one had always believed him to be, 

As the outer door swung after his subordinate, 
Westbury turned and moved irresolutely towards 
his sitting-room ; then glancing across the hall, 
and seeing that the door of the dining-room was 
open, he mustered up sufficient courage to inquire 
after Miss Decroy, He found her sufficiently 
recovered to sit up. She smiled faintly when she 
saw him; but with this smile there was, as there 
had previously been, an expression which was diffi- 
cult to understand—a terror, a wildness, which 
in some strange way was reflected on the faces of 
her mother and sister. Westbury said a few words 
expressive of his regret at having thus disturbed 
them; but Madame Decroy interrupted him: 
‘Not a word of apology is needed, sir; we are 
and ought to be thankful that fortune has placed 
a gentleman of humanity and delicacy in an 
position. We are your grateful debtors.’ There 
was an old-fashioned formality about this brief 
one which to a great extent agreed with the 
old lady’s style, and the Lieutenant felt that he 
was on a better footing with the family than he 
had ever been before. 

Secretly satisfied with this advance, he left 

them, to pass a solitary hour or two in his own 
room undisturbed, if Fate should so permit, and 
no more alarms should occur that night. Taking 
down one of his few books, he sought to com- 
pose himself for a quiet but ineffectual spell 
at reading. The shadows haunted him—worse 
because - were shadows, and nothing more, 
He could not help thinking that there was some- 
thing very mysterious about the affair. Twice 
repeated ; there was the strangest part! Perha 
he ought to report it. But then, what had he 
to report? as he to say he had seen a 
host? And if not, what was he to say he 
fad seen? The Lieutenant affected to laugh a 
little laugh aloud as this idea crossed his mind; 
yet he was perfectly aware even while he did so, 
that he felt it to an inexplicable and omi- 
nous business, which was in reality anything 
but a laughing matter. . 

Read as hard as he would, concentrate his mind 
as he might, his thoughts would soon wander, and 
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instead of the pages of his book, he beheld the dis- 
torted outlines of the gigantic shadow which had 
twice thrown itself so strangely before him. ‘I 
believe—I am sure,’ he at length exclaimed, ‘ that 
it was the same shadow. A plague upon the thing! 
Now that I recall it, I am almost sure I could 
recognise the outlines!’ So strongly did the idea 
possess him, that he was at last fain to give up the 
attempt at reading as hopeless; and not wishing 

in to intrude on the family, sought to compose 
his nerves by another saunter in the open air; and 
so once more he found himself ae the road 
outside. Nor was he alone in this task; the moon 
was now fitful; at one moment obscured by 
clouds, leaving the night utterly dark, the next 
shining brilliantly, for she was near her full, and 
rendering everything around nearly as visible as 
by day. By these glimpses of light, he saw here 
and there the men who watched the road through 
the village, a watch which of course was main- 
tained all night long ; while in the centre of the 
miserable hamlet, a dull light, which shone dim] 
through the red parlour-curtain of the poor hostel, 
shewed where the headquarters of the detachment 
kept their vigils. 

As the moon vanished behind a huge cloud, her 
last rays shewed him—or he imagined so—a group 
of three or four persons standing beneath a tree 
on the road-side. He advanced towards the spot, 
and now he certainly heard a step in the darkness 
coming towards him. His hand moved towards 
the hilt of his sword; but he smiled at his pre- 
caution the next moment, as he recognised the 
broad figure of Biddy Quin. 

‘Good-evening, Biddy,’ said the officer. ‘ Was 
there any one with you just now ?’ 

‘ Wid me, yer honour ?’ returned Biddy. ‘Sure, 
an’ there’s not a sowl to be seen betwix this an’ 
the houses on the hill, an’ it’s meself that’s 
walked all the way in.’ 

‘What ! since I saw you at Boreen House ?’ said 
Westbury. 

‘Av coorse, An’ why not?’ said Biddy. ‘Wid 
a night like this, an’ that blessed moon, it’s 
a short half-hour there. I’m glad to see yer 
honour, for it’s ungrateful ye’ve been thinkin 
me, by raison of me niver tellin’ ye how thankfu 
me an’ the childer was’—— 

‘Oh, never mind that, Biddy,’ interrupted the 


| officer. ‘I have been repaid, you know ; you must 
| thank the ladies at the 


ouse, not me.’ 

But Biddy’s eloquence and gratitude were not 
thus to be extinguished, and she persisted in 
enlarging upon the officer’s generosity, walking 
towards the village all the while, until, to get rid 
of her, Westbury turned abruptly towards the 
House, and left her in the midst of her florid 
thanksgivings. Even then he did not fairly escape 


| until he was standing in the hall, for the woman 


followed him to the door, and as he somewhat 
rudely shut it in her face, he heard these last 
words : ‘An’ it’s meself an’ the two sick childer 
will niver forgit’—— 

Half amused, half annoyed, Westbury repaired 
to his room, having had a far shorter stroll than he 
had intended ; while Biddy—who might naturally 
be supposed to feel hurt at having her full flood of 
gratitude rolled back upon herself—went away 
with actually a smile upon her face. This smile 
was not altogether one of forgiveness ; there was a 
triumphant and very knowing look with it ; and 


strangely enough, Biddy, who had been but five 
minutes before so anxious to get home to her 
children, and had walked slowly and heavily, as a 
woman tired by a long and hurried walk would do, 
now strode swiftly off, at a pace indeed that many 
a man might envy; and what was also strange, 
she retrod the road she came. 

The next morning dawned in rain—a steady per- 
sistent rain, which continued with little inter- 
mission throughout the day and indeed for several 
days to come. No soul who was not absolutely 
compelled to be out was seen in the half-liquid 
street of Boreen ; even the pigs, which had seemed 
to defy every variety of weather previously, now 
deigned to seek the shelter of cart-sheds, or 
what was still better and more customary, the 
interior of the cottages. Yet bad as the weather 
was, Westbury gladly welcomed the hours when 
he went his rounds, muddy and rain-beaten though 
he ey became ; for the ennut of sitting alone 
all day was now becoming intolerable. Sleeping, 
smoking, and reading he had tried, and exhausted 
them all, pretty nearly exhausting himself as well, 
There was a short break in the monotony when 
the household met at dinner ; but even although 
Westbury fancied there was a little more kindness 
in the tone in which he was addressed, and 
although he endeavoured to start some kind of con- 
versation by inquiring after Miss Decroy’s health, 
yet no great extension of the sitting came of the 
attempt. Indeed, when he shewed some desire to 

rolong his stay with them, the same half-wild, 

alf-terrified expression, which he remembered so 
well from the previous evening, came over the 
young lady’s face. Puzzled by this, and quite 
unable to divine what he was doing to cause such 
a change, the Lieutenant withdrew, and passed a 
few more dreary hours in his sanctum. 

On that night, happily—so he thought of it— 

Miss 'Kate was his visitor. The impulse was be- 
yond his power to resist. ‘Ah, Miss Decroy,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘you are like a ray of sunshine break- 
ing into the dull cell of a prisoner.’ This was 
the first time he had ever ventured upon any- 
thing so florid; and he looked so confused at 
his own temerity, that the girl gave way to the 
— enthusiasm of the moment in a silvery 
laugh. 
‘Why, I thought it was only we Irish that 
were romantic and poetic in our language,’ returned 
Miss Kate ; ‘but that seems quite a delusion. I 
never had so complimentary a speech directed to 
me before,’ 

‘T really must beg your tgp said Westbury, 
still more confused. ‘I feel I ought not ray 
so; but—but I could not help it, Miss Decroy, 
and that must be my excuse. I had been so 
uneasy and dull here; within and without, all 
so wretched, that when you appeared it was as if 
the sun or moon were rising ” 

‘Nay, nay,’ interposed the young lady; ‘this is 
growing more poetical still. In spite of appear- 
ances, I shall have to believe that you are as truly 
an Irishman as—as Biddy Quin herself, The com- 
parison may be allowed to prove that I am native 
and ’—— 

She stopped here; and Westbury having broken 
the ice, mustered fresh courage. ‘ Pray, finish 
the quotation, Miss Decroy. But you must for- 
give me if I say one thing more,’ 

The girl looked an inquiry and her permission. 
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‘The greatest prejudice I have noticed since I 
have been in the country, Miss Decroy, is the 
universal prejudice of its people in believing that 
the English are prejudiced against them.’ 

‘That a prejudice!’ exclaimed the girl, her 
large dark eyes opening to the widest in her 
astonishment, 

‘Certainly,’ returned the Lieutenant quickly ; 
‘and a most mistaken one. There are hosts of 
Englishmen who admire Ireland, and—and the 
Irish people, more than they can easily express— 
more than the tongue’—— 

‘I am sure I shall never cherish the equally 
mistaken prejudice as to the English being matter 
of fact or prosaic,’ interrupted Miss Decroy, as she 
moved towards the door. ‘I feel that the Milesian 
reputation for flowery discourse is obtained on false 

retences, and must be restored to the Saxons,’ 
With this she was gone; and had a veritable sun- 
beam quitted the room, it could not have seemed 
more changed and dull to its occupant. 

More rain, more yawning; a visit from the 
corporal with his report; nothing afresh ; more 
rain—it had never left off raining—more yawn- 
ing, until at last ten o’clock came. There were no 
chimes in Boreen, no booming church clock to 
announce the time; but that it was ten o’clock 
Westbury knew, by referring to his bulky 
watch ; and heartily glad was he to find it late 
enough to justify him in going fairly to bed. 
Rising, therefore, with one tremendous yawn, 
which seemed to expend the reserved force of 
fifty that he had recently checked and strangled, 
he was moving slowly towards the hall, when 
his ear caught the unusual sound of a horse 
approaching. Another instant and he could hear 
the plash of hoofs through the rain-pools; then 
—as he knew from the first it would be—the 
rider halted; there was a short pause, during 
which he heard voices, and then came a heavy 
knock at the door. As he was standing in the 
hall, and knew right well of what kind the 
visitors must be, he did not hesitate to open the 
front-door; and there sure enough stood Dickles, 
his gray greatcoat streaming with wet, his forage- 
cap soaked, Just behind him was a horseman, 
a soldier also, as his capacious cloak testified. 
‘ Despatches, sir, from C——,’ said Dickles briefly. 
The rider threw up his hand in a military salute, 
then shaking the wet from his huge cloak as he 
moved it, handed a packet to the officer. 

‘Do you go on farther?’ asked Westbury, as 
he broke the seal, noticing that the soldier 
gathered up his bridle-rein, as a man about to 
start. 


‘Yes sir,’ replied the trooper ;) ‘we mean to 
have’em to-night. I don’t mind a good wetting 
once more, to catch the thieves, for I’ve had many 
a soaking for nothing through them.’ 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? said the officer, and then 
hurriedly glanced over his letter—‘Turn the 
whole of the men out at once, Dickles,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘lose no time. Call for me here in half 
an hour.’ The trooper, who had lingered for a 
moment, threw up his hand to his soaked ca 
again, and then plashed off through the mu 
and rain. 

‘I thought as much, sir,’ said Dickles, with 
something like a groan. ‘Mullany said the 
French sloop was to be off the coast to-night or 
to-morrow, and there’s to be a regular rush for 


her. But the chain will be complete this time, 
and we shall have them. I gave the men a hint, 
sir, and we shall be here within the half-hour,’ 

‘Do you know the route?’ asked Westbury. 

‘Yes sir, replied the other; ‘a little different 
from our former ones. I expect the detachments | 
from Loughie and Five Hills will take the bog | 
lines, as we are to keep the lower road. Mullany 
has gone to Loughie.’ 

‘Be sharp, Dickles!’ said the officer, as he 
closed the door gently, to avoid disturbing the 
house. As he did so, a slight creaking noise 
attracted his attention; he paused with the door 
in his hand, watchful and listening. The sound 
was not repeated; he had hardly supposed it 
would be, for he had distinctly recognised it as 
the soft closing of a window. ‘They are on the 
alert,’ muttered Westbury as he returned to his 
room. ‘It’s as well our expedition takes place 
to-night ; if it were to-morrow, we might not be 
first upon the road.’ His preparations were soon 
made; he buckled his cloak with a sigh as he 
heard the ceaseless patter of the rain; for he 
had had quite sufficient experience in traversing 
= by-roads in Ireland, to know what was before 

im. 
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THE caves, tombs, and gravel-drifts of the earth, 
which are of all objects the most uninteresting 
to the casual observer, have in our days become 
strangely eloquent. At the touch of science they 
have lent a voice to the dumb past. Raising the 
veil of antiquity, they have unrolled page after 
page of ancient history, written neither with pen 
nor pencil, but stamped on the rude implements 
of war or the chase, imprinted on the few threads 
of decaying tissue that inwrap the crumbling 
skeleton, engraved on the bracelet of bronze or 
silver that encircled the slender wrist of some 
pre-historic beauty, or chased on the brooch of gold 
that clasped the mantle of some renowned but 
forgotten chieftain, 

So exact are the deductions to be drawn from 
these mute records of the past, that they have 
been divided by Sir John Lubbock in his Pre- 
historic Times (London, Williams and Norgate) 
into four well-defined ages—the drift age, the age 
of polished stone, the age of bronze, and the age of 
iron; each of these marking an advance in know- 
ledge and civilisation which amounted to a revolu- 
tion in the then existing manners and customs of 
the world. The drift age or Paleolithic period is 
marked by deposits of rude stone implements; to 
it succeeds the Neolithic, or age of polished stone, 
in which the same stone em a were in use 
but of a superior class, highly polished and well 
finished. 

The wandering savage who lived by the chase 
and cut up his prey with the rude unpolished 
flint knives of the Paleolithic age, was coeval with 
many extinct animals which then ranged over the 
wide forests that in those early times covered our 
own country in common with many portions of the 
continent. In the caves of Derbyshire and else- 
where, many of the rudely chipped knives and 
arrowheads of these ancient hunters are found, the 
rudest occupying the lowest strata; shewing that 
even in that remote age man had the same ten- 
dency to improve as now, and that the practice 
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of even these rude germs of art led to a gradual 
perfecting of them. Some of the remains of the 
ancient Nimrods of that remote and, but for these 
stone records, unwritten age, have been found in 
caves and sepulchral tumuli; and of all the living 
races of men they resemble the Eskimo most 
closely. With them are found the remains of 
such extinct animals as the cave-bear, the mam- 
moth, and the woolly rhinoceros ; and they appear 
to have been driven along with these animals 
towards the north, through the action of some 
geographical change whose magnitude we have now 
no means of gauging. 


and higher civilisation, In many parts of the 
country, notably at Hardham in Sussex and in 
Kent, many collections of polished stone imple- 
ments have been found, such as stone axes and 
adzes, chisels, gouges, small saws, hammers, awls 
for boring, stone picks for turning up the soil, 

tles, mortars, querns, spindle-whorls, 

eedles have also been found, which imply a 
knowledge of the art of sewing; and cups and 
various other vessels of rude earthenware, which 
shew that these old-world folks could ply the 
potter’s craft with a considerable degree of deft- 
ness, The bones found shew also that they 
no longer depended for a precarious subsist- 
ence altogether upon the spoils of the chase, 
but that they were herdsmen and fishermen 
as well, They possessed the horse, a small 
short-horned ox, two kinds of swine, goats, and 
horned sheep, with dogs of a large breed. In 
architecture they were unquestionably far behind, 
for their dwellings seem to have consisted of pits 
roofed with wattle. The remains of these ancient 
Neolithic builders are plentifully scattered over 
the country, They were all built or rather 
scooped out upon one plan. There was a circular 
shaft for an entrance, going down to a depth of 
from seven to eight feet, five to seven feet wide at 
the bottom, and narrowing to three at the top; and 
round this was a chamber or cluster of chambers. 
In these huts are found a variety of the polished 
stone implements mentioned above, bones of the 
domesticated animals, and shreds of pottery. In 
north Kent there are a series of vertical shafts 
sunk in the chalk; but these seem to have been 
rather flint quarries than the homes of our 
Neolithic forefathers. 

In the north of Scotland, modified perhaps to 
suit the greater inclemency of the climate, the 
Neolithic dwellings are somewhat different, and 
take the form of massive circular huts or burghs, 
as they are called. In these are found the same 
stone implements and the same bones of animals. 
The flint of which these stone implements are 
made was obtained by quarrying for the flint 
nodules in the chalk. Many of these mines with 
the mining tools still remain, with great quan- 
tities of chips and splinters; which shew that the 
flint implements were partially at least manufac- 
tured on the spot where the flint was obtained. 

In some instances, caves seem to have been 
used as dwellings by the Neolithic inhabitants 
of Europe; and where not employed as a shelter 
for the living, they seem to have been fre- 
quently selected, when within reach, as a resting- 
place for the dead. In these cave-mausoleums, 
numerous skeletons of both sexes and of all ages 
are found. Where no cave was to be had, the 


The Neolithic era marked the dawn of a new} m 


dead, as our readers are already aware, were 
buried in barrows or cairns; numerous broken 
implements were laid beside them ; and from the 
quantities of calcined bones found in some of 
these graves, it is believed that in the case of 
a chief, human sacrifices may have been offered, 
From the number of these tombs and the plen- 
tiful remains of Neolithic dwellings scattered over 
Britain, we are led to the conclusion that our 
country, in common with Europe, had in those 
days a somewhat large and tolerably civilised 
population, who had flocks and herds, who prac- 
tised agriculture, and who were hunters and fisher- 


en. 
In the pile or lake dwellings of Switzerland, 


which are assigned to this era, many interesting | 
discoveries have beenmade. Three kinds of wheat | 


—one an Egyptian variety—have been found ; also 
two kinds of barley, two kinds of millet, the 
remains of fruit such as apples and pears, peas, 
flax, and weeds. For their cattle and swine the 


lake-dwellers seem to have laid up winter fodder | 


in the shape of acorns and beech-nuts. They made 
cloth of their flax, and could even weave it into 
an ornamental pattern, From an examination of 
the human remains found in these curious lake- 
dwellings and in the sepulchral caves, the most 
eminent geologists are of opinion that our Neo- 
ue-s ing peoples who are still to oun 
in the north of Seain and in the south of France. 
However acquired, the possession of Bronze 
marks an era of advancement. The dwellings of 
the people who used it were better, and their cir- 
cumstances more comfortable, than those of the 
Neolithic tribes they succeeded. They had axes 
and sickles of bronze, gouges, chisels, hammers, 
and knives; and as a natural consequence, all the 
products of their labour were superior and better 
finished, They could weave well, a tough and 
strong fabric, and their clothes were formed of 
several pieces sewed together. Their cloth is 
almost invariably of linen; no woollen cloth 
belonging to this period having been found either 
in France or Switzerland; but in a wooden 
coffin discovered in 1861 at Ribe in Jutland, the 
remains of a body were found inclosed in a cloak 
of coarse woollen cloth ; a woollen cap covered the 
head, the lower limbs having been wrapped in 
woollen leggings. Under the cloak was a woollen 
shirt, girt round the waist by a long woollen band. 
A bronze dagger in a wooden sheath had been laid 
beside the dead hand ; and in a small box were a 
few necessary articles for the long journey towards 
the spirit-land, consisting of another woollen cap, a 
comb, and a knife—the whole inclosed in a bull’s 
hide, Another coffin contained the paraphernalia 
of an ancient belle, a brooch, a knife, a double- 
pointed awl, and a pair of tweezers—all of bronze, 
two studs, one of bronze and one of tin, and a 
javelin head of flint; while a third coffin, that 
of a baby, contained a small bronze bracelet and 
a bead of amber. Sir John Lubbock considers 
that these bodies belonged to the close of the 
bronze period. Bodies wrapped in woollen cloth 
have also been found in Britain, as at Scale 
House barrow near Rylston in Yorkshire, It is, 
however, worthy of remark that it is only in 
the exceptional cases in which the body is turned 
into adipocere (an unctuous waxy substance), that 


woollen cloth is found; in normal circumstances e 
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that fabric would disappear far more rapidly than 
linen. 

The bronze remains found in the Rhone Valle 
prove that the art of metal-working once pe | 
was carried by these early races to great perfection. 
They were acquainted with the processes of cast- 
ing, tempering, stamping, and engraving metal. 
With this discovery of a new art came a simul- 
taneous improvement in the potter’s craft; the 
rude cups of the Neolithic age disappear, and 
are succeeded by vessels of an endless variety 
of form and ornamentation, some of which are 
extremely beautiful. Some of the vases are inlaid 
with tin, others are marked with the same pat- 
terns employed to decorate the Etruscan vases of 
Italy ; while others found in the pile-dwellings of 
the lake of Bourget, have representations of men 
and animals. The collections of bronze jewellery 
are also abundant and curious. They consist of 
bracelets, armlets, long hairpins with decorated 
heads, rings, earrings, girdles adorned with pend- 
ants, brooches, buttons, studs, and torques for the 
neck, War being in these early days as common 
as it appears to be in more modern times, we 
find well-stored armouries, comprising battle-axes, 
arrows, and clubs, lances and short swords, as 
also helmets and shields of thin plates of ham- 
mered bronze. Their graves resemble those of 
their Neolithic predecessors, with one important 
difference—dead bodies were burned as a rule 
instead of buried, the ashes, inclosed in urns, 
being placed in the tombs, 

In the lake-dwellings of Eastern Switzerland 
the implements found are of bone and stone; 
but in those of Western Switzerland there are 
rich accumulations of bronze implements and 
utensils ; while in the upper layers of debris, 
iron begins to appear; shewing how in its turn 
the bronze was supplanted by a metal still more 
universally useful, and destined to be the type 
of a grand era of enlightenment and progress, 
Almost as interesting and instructive as the lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland are the Danish kitchen- 
middens or shell-mounds, refuse-heaps which have 
accumulated round the tenjs or huts of the primi- 
tive population. Many of these have been exam- 
ined; and rude flasks, sling-stones, axes, flint 

ments, and the bones of various animals, have 
been obtained from them. 

In primeval times, many animals were abundant 
in our own country and all over Europe, which 
seem gradually to have disappeared. Some of 
these enumerated by Sir John Lubbock are the 
¢cave-bear, the cave-hyena, the cave-lion, the mam- 
moth, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, the musk-ox, the Irish elk, the wild-horse, 
the glutton, the reindeer, the auroch, and the 
urus or wild-ox. Simultaneously with these or 
with some of these were human beings, who har- 
boured in caves, and whose skeletons are found in 
caverns mixed up with the bones of these ani- 
mals, and with stone or bronze implements, About 
these cave-men there is necessarily much less 
information than there is about those of the 
Neolithic period ; comparatively few skulls have 
been toma which were in a state that admitted 
of restoration ; and among these few, there are 
great differences, 

With regard. to the antiquity of man, Sir John 
Lubbock, after carefully examining the views of 
many eminent geologists, comes to the conclusion 


'p, 


that man certainly existed in Western Europe 
during the period of the mammoth and the Rhtno- 
ceros tuchorhinus, and that the presumption is that 
he also existed in pliocene and even in miocene 
times ; but the proofs of that—the remains of the 
earliest representatives of our race—are to 
sought, he thinks, in warm, almost in tropical 
climates, 

From the manners and customs of modern 
savages, much light may be thrown upon the 
early condition of pre-historic man. After con- 
sidering the condition and progress of the Hot- 
tentots, Veddahs, Australians, South Sea Islanders, 
Eskimo, and others, Sir John Lubbock remarks 
that, in reading any account of the savage races 
at present existing in the world, ‘it is im 
sible not to admire the skill with which they 
use their weapons and implements, their inge- 
nuity in hunting and fishing, and their close 
and accurate powers of observation.” By all 
these qualities we may suppose pre-historic man 
to have been distinguished in at least an equal 
degree, The habits and customs of existing 
savages, however, while presenting many points 
in common with each other, present also many 
a of divergence, arising from independent 

evelopment ; and such was no doubt also the 

case in the most ancient times; the degrees of 
civilisation even in the stone age would differ 
much, 

It is evident that man when he first spread over 
the surface of the earth must have been in a con- 
dition represented by the lowest type of —- 
Then by slow degrees, by imitation, and by the 
teaching of experience, the capacity of lodging 
and clothing himself, and of improving his simple 
implements, would develop and expand, until 
man, physically one of the weakest and most 
unprotected of all animals, would, to quote from 
our author, ‘by dint of that subtle force which 
we term mind,’ make himself independent of 
nature, careless of the inclemency of the seasons, 
skilful to force from the stubborn soil the food 
which suited him, or the ores from which to forge 
the weapons which gave him power; till at last, 
‘monarch of all he surveyed,’ he could cope in his 
native coverts with the shaggy lion, and be more 
than a match for the fierce wild-bull, and over- 
take in the chase the fleet stag or bounding ante- 


lo 

The wild-man, like the wild-beast, is always 
timid, always suspicious, always on the watch; and 
the condition of the savage woman is still more 
cruel. ‘She shares,’ says Sir John Lubbock, ‘all 
the sufferings of her mate, and has also to bear his 
ill-humour and ill-usage, Even the possession of 
beauty, far from being an alleviation, is only an 
aggravation of the evils of her lot, by securing for 
her a hard thraldom to many masters.’ 

With growing civilisation, on the other han 
come security and confidence, and that sense o 
justice and honour which is the best protection of 
the weak ; and with the increasing and ameliora- 
ting influences of science, a great improvement 
may still be looked for in the condition of our 
race, We stand perchance upon the threshold 
of a future, brighter than even the brightest 
dreams of our past ; on the verge of a Utopia long 
deemed impossible, when the moral nature, un- 
vitiated by an erring will, shall no longer fetter 
the eager soul to base aims and unworthy aspira- 
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tions, but shall leave it to its free ~~ and native 
regality of birthright and action. Then to the 
human race, still in its vast masses so ineffably 
degraded, a new and more mighty civilisation may 
unlock boundless stores of knowledge and power, 
and unseal fresh fountains of pure and unfailing 
enjoyment, 


CHRYSALIS 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III, 


Ir was evening ; the candles on the Christmas-tree 
had dwindled down to little lumps of wax; a 
scent of frizzled fir-twigs filled the room, a litter 
of sweets and coloured paper covered the floor ; 
and the children, their arms filled with new pos- 
sessions, clustered round Ivy as she sat in her low 
chair, telling them the good-night story—and to- 
night it was the old story of Christmas that the 
sweet tones of her voice repeated, with many 
a quaint child-like conceit and comment of her 
own, told with unconscious heedlessness of any 
stranger’s presence, though Sir Lewis had drawn 
near to listen to the familiar words. 

When at last the children were dismissed, Ivy 
leaned back silently, her eyes gazing into the 
glowing fire-pictures ; and he sat silent too, watch- 
ing her. That sadness had come back to the fair 
face ; not from the remembrance of that burden 
laid upon her for nigh twenty years, and borne so 
patiently, that it might not darken the lives of 
those around; nor from the approaching future 
of which she had spoken ; nor from the thought of 
those who had once made the Christmas bright in 
the old home, whose voices and laughter had made 
the dark oak rafters ring, those who had forgotten 
Christmas joys and Christmas sorrows in the land 
beyond the ‘wreck of time.’ She was thinking 
of that strange influence the last few days had 
cast upon her life. Those who only knew her 
outward existence, her peaceful round of duties, 
her self-devotion for the happiness of others, per- 
haps thought—as it is so often thought of those 
who hush their sorrow to silence, and teach 
themselves contentment—that she had no hidden 
life. Yet the yearning for love which dwells in 
every woman’s heart, had its place in hers—the 
longing for that joy from which she had deemed 
ever shut out—and now——. Was it 
then to be wondered at that she, for the first time 
sensible of homage to herself, should have given 
her whole heart unconsciously to the only one 
who had looked with love, not pity, upon the 
beauty of her face? How would it be when he 
was gone, and she alone again, with the memory 
of this bright glimpse of blessedness all re- 
maining ? 

At last she roused herself. ‘Are you not going 
to keep George mee to-night, Sir Lewis ?’ 

He started. ‘ -past eleven! I had no idea 
it was so late’ 

‘Nor I’ She rose and unfolded one of the 
shutters and opened the vapour-bedewed window. 

The night was cold, but clear, myriads of stars 
shining down upon the snow-whiteness, 

§Good-night,’ she said. 
‘Are you going to stay here ?’ 
‘Yes. I always wait for the bells,’ 


‘The bells ?’ 

‘The chimes, she answered. ‘On this night 
they are always rung—as a farewell to Christmas, 
I suppose.’ 

‘May I not stay too ?’ 

you wish,’ 

He wrapped a shawl about her, and together 
they stood upon the balcony, There in the pale 
clear light, with that lovely face near his, the 
prudence and calmness to which Lewis had 
schooled himself fled away, and burning words 
trembled on his lips. But when she looked at 
him, it was so calmly, so smilingly, almost as 
though she might have guessed his thoughts, and 
silenced them by the unspoken reproach, He 
turned from her abruptly. 1 

‘Take care!’ she cried, stooping and lifting a 
little dark object from the ground at his feet. 

‘What is it?’ he asked. 

‘A chrysalis, she said. ‘Does it not seem 
strange to think there is life in that—that it is 
only sleeping, and will wake !’ 

‘It is very ugly now,’ he said. 

‘ Ah, yes, she answered; ‘but it will be beau- 
tiful some day. Perhaps, a lovely butterfly!’ She 
touched the hard pupa-case caressingly. ‘It is 
worth being ugly for a while, sometimes” Then 
turning away; she laid the sleep-enwrapped insect 
carefully in a hollow of the balustrade, and stood 
by it silently, perhaps comparing its lot with her 
own. The action was eagerly noted by her com- 

anion, who with a sudden impulse clasped her in 
is arms, 

‘Ivy—darling!’ he whispered. And she, startled, 
looked up once with glad surprise ; then a great 
crimson wave flushed her face, as she tried to free 
herself from his embrace. ‘No, no!’ he said 
hurriedly. ‘Ivy, listen !? 

And then, while she stood passive in the dawn 
of that unlooked-for happiness, he told her of his 
love. Wrought up by the excitement of the 
moment, carried away by her beauty and the 
influence her presence wrought on him, he spoke. 
He told her that his happiness now depended upon 
her, that she must be henceforth the guardian 
angel in his home and life—and then awaited the 
response. 

There was no answer; only her little hand 
closed more tightly upon his—then—through the 
night came the first clash of the Christmas bells, 
Something as she heard them seemed to shake 
her from head to foot, then very gently she freed 
herself from his hold. 

‘Sir Lewis.’ The words were spoken so calmly, 
there seemed no likeness between her and the 
trembling girl but an instant before clasped in his 
arms, and with her low tones still came the song 
of the bells, ‘Sir Lewis, I cannot but thank you 
for your words, to which I ought not to have 
listened—only love is so new, so’———_ She paused 
for a moment. ‘I was surprised,’ she continued ; 
‘and you—you have not thought sufficiently over 
what you have said; you have spoken on the 
impulse of the moment. But I thank you; for 
whatever the future may have in store for me, I 
shall feel that Iam not so utterly shut out from 
the happiness of God’s creatures. But you have 
not counted the cost,’ 

‘Cost!’ he broke in. ‘What cost ?’ 

‘You have told me,’ she went on gently, ‘of 
your beautiful home, of your position there, of 
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your social duties. You bear a title; you have 
a high place to fill, And I1’—the tones faltered 
for a moment—‘J am not fit for this. I ought not 
to bring a cloud on any man’s life ; and I will not 
on yours.—Hush! You think now you love me ; 
but soon you would grow tired of hearing ridicule, 
or at least surprise, at your choice,’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ he cried. ‘Why do you speak 
so! What do you mean 

‘Listen !’ and she held out her hand, ‘TI be- 
lieve you. Your words are sincere now; but will 
they remain so? Prove yourself. Go away to- 
morrow free, as you came; you will find in a 
very short time that you are wrong ; if not, come 
back again next Christmas Day. Only go now, 
and do your best to forget me. If you value your 
happiness, you will.’ 

‘Never !’ he answered ‘Ivy! Ivy! 
won't you hear me? on’t you give me one 
promise, one word of hope ?’ 

She looked up for an instant, a whole world 
of love in her eyes. Then she stole in quietly 
through the open window, and left him alone 
with the stars, 

The echoes of the bells died in the distance ; 
yet he stayed, hoping she would return, confident 
in his own firmness of purpose and in the strength 
of his love, His waiting was in vain, 


CHAPTER THE LAST, 


The days glided by, and weeks, and months, 
bringing no change to the peaceful little village, 
which counted its seasons by herrings and 
mackerel, its Sundays by ‘holiday clothes—no 
other outward change. Only up at the ‘Castle,’ 
the life which had flowed on there so steadily 
was taking another course. 

Christmas Day again—a wild blustering Christ- 
mas, with a strong wind, driving heavy clouds, 
which were now coming to earth in drenching 
showers of rain and sleet. The church was just 
the same, decked with jthe shining holly leaves, 
It was afternoon, and from the organ the deep 
notes sounded sad and slow, There was no one 
to listen, no one to go héme with Ivy as she 
struggled back against the relentless blast, along 
the path she had trodden last winter with Lewis 
Hogarth by her side. Now, as she had predicted, 
she was alone—not for the moment, but for all her 
future life, 

The day which was to separate her from her 
brother was drawing near, and Sir Lewis Hogarth 
was married! In so short a space he had proved 
—not himself, but the truth of her words. He had 
gone away in the full confidence that he would 
come back to claim her at the end of the time 
she had appointed ; and for weeks, in fancy, that 
lovely face which had so fascinated him had dwelt 
with him night and day, till !: .ae morning met 
some other friend of George Wynne’s, who not 
knowing, spoke of her in terms which opened the 
baronet’s eyes to the manner in which such an 
unfortunate marriage would be received by the 
world, Then he og tired of his London life, 
and went down to his home. 

In all the awakening beauty of the first days of 
spring, he realised the worth of his possessions ; 
and ever and again, as he paced the stately rooms, 
he saw those — halting movements, that 


pictures of the stately women of his race, he 
contrasted with them the poor cripple he had 
asked to be his wife. He grew restless and 
unhappy. He saw now that what he had called 
love had been but a brief ‘stound, which had 
come with that awakening to pure desires and 
high endeavours which had been her work. He 
had committed himself foolishly, gone too far for 
a man of honour to retract ; yet-—‘ Do your best 
to forget me. If you value your happiness, you 
will.’ And with scarce a struggle he Set in 
obeying her. Six months after, he married a 
beautiful girl of good family, living near. A 
suitable match, the world said. 

And the woman he had loved had waited in 
trembling suspense, hoping vainly for a return of 
the happiness she, by her own act, had renounced ; 
for with all her soul she loved him, with that 
great store of love hidden away all the years of 
her woman’s life—loved him, so that the struggle 
to bid him leave her had been almost too hard— 
the battle almost too fierce for her to win the vic- 
tory. And this was the reward of her self-sacrifice. 
Yet even when she heard he was lost to her for 
ever, she bowed her head in thankfulness because, 
in all her gloomy afflicted life, she had known 
one happy hour! O God, who from the height of 
heaven lookest down upon Thy sinning, suffering 
creation, with how many years of misery must 
we pay for the one hour of joy! How man 
lives are there like this, unknown, unnoticed, 
crushed in the world’s turmoil—ruined, dark 
existences ! 

Yet to Ivy, existence was not ruined, only dark. 
She never blamed him. He was right; he had 
only obeyed her. She went on her way amongst 
her poor and her home-duties just the same, never 
= to wail over her sorrows or to murmur at 

er lot; and no one but he who spoke them ever 

knew the words whispered in the light of the 
= stars to the music of the Christmas 
ells. 


Lewis Hogarth was not altogether happy, though 
he had a kind of liking for his young wife ; but 
that Christmas Day, as his yacht, delayed by con- 
trary winds, sighted the murky English shores, he 
could not conquer a strange regret for the year 
that was gone, for the deep clear eyes which had 
looked up to him so tenderly, for the hopeless love 
he had taught to one weary enough already with 
the trial of her life ! 

The day closed in. Ivy sat by the fire dreaming 
idly ; the night fell ; the children’s Christmas-tree 
blossomed and faded, and she was left alone to 
wait for the bells, A servant came in with a 
message—a child at one of the fishermen’s cottages 
was ill; the doctor was away. What should they 
do? She went to the window, opened it, and 
looked out. The rain was over, though the wind 
still blew roughly, extinguishing the lights, and 
tossing her hair in its wild, unholy glee. She 
longed for some movement, some change from her 
own dreary thoughts. ‘I will go with you,’ she 
said to the boy who had brought the message. 

It was scarcely five minutes’ walk from the gate ; 
and her errand over, the child sleeping quietly, 
she set off home, followed by the mother’s blessings, 
and escorted by the boy, who insisted on accom- 

anying her. Suddenly, as they passed along the 
h, it seemed to her as though some other voice 


Sem and crippled form ; and as he regarded the 
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than the wind’s sounded over the heaving waters, 
above the roar of the surf. She stopped. ‘Did 
you hear a shout?’ she asked the boy, who stood 
and listened. Three times that vague sound was 
repeated ; then Ivy hurried forward round a point 
of cliff which, jutting out, obstructed her farther 
view. Again it came, that voice, whatever it 
might be. On she hastened, as fast as her feeble 
strength would allow, past the point, though 
there was scarcely footway between the chalk 
wall and the dashing surf. ‘Do you not see,’ 
she said breathlessly, ‘out there by the Lion 
Rock ?” 

The boy strained his eyes in the uncertain light ; 
and dimly, within almost a stone’s throw of the 
shore, could be seen, through the clouds of foam 
flying over her, some vessel in distress. 

‘Give me the lantern,’ said Ivy hurriedly; ‘and 
run back ; tell some of the men to come here, and 
some to get the boat—only go quickly.’ 

There was no need to urge speed ; the boy, sailor- 
born, knew all the danger; and Ivy, alone upon 
that terrible beach, lifted the little light on high, 
to shew to those in peril that some one at least 
was watching them, that sooner or later help must 
come, The coast was an easy one; it was deep 
water everywhere till close in-shore, with the one 
exception of that reef of rocks called the Lion, 
almost hidden by the high tide, upon which the 
small vessel, owing to the violence of the wind 
and perhaps the insufficiency of her crew, had 
been driven. 

On the deck of the little craft all was helpless 
confusion, The men, irritated by not reaching 
their homes by Christmas-time, as promised, had 
grown sulky and rebellious, and in the darkness 
of the night and the strength of the wind, had 
through their carelessness brought themselves 
into this peril. Two of them had been washed 
overboard into the seething waves; the other 
three remaining held on grimly to the ropes, 
occasionally giving those cries for help which 
had startled _o on her homeward way. And 
beside the ruined mast, with one arm clasped 
about a drooping figure clinging to him, stood 
Lewis Hogarth. Only that morning he had found 
fault with Fate; and now his past life seemed 
fraught with every charm as Death was menacing 
near, There, in those awful moments, his one 
thought was of life—life for himself and the girl 
beside him, the wife intrusted to his keeping, who 
in that short space of time he had learned to love 
with an intensity that had seemed impossible but 
a few hours before. 

Suddenly another shout from the seamen: ‘A 
light!’ There, upon the shore, so near to them. 
shining like a star—a light! They were seen. 
Surely help would come. 

‘Courage, dear!’ he whispered ; ‘ it will soon be 
over now.’ 

Over it must be; but for life—or death ? 

A loud cheer from the beach, and over the dark 
waves sped a boat to the rescue—those on board 
the yacht eagerly watching as it bore up on its 
beneficent mission, With infinite difficulty and 
danger the rescuers drew near the rocks, and 
flung a rope to those waiting in such agonised 
suspense; and then steadily, one by one they 
were hauled on board. 

On the beach the fishermen’s wives had gathered, 
and some blazing wood they had lighted cast 


a lurid glare over the ridgy surf; and farther 
flickered that little light which had first brought 
them the message of deliverance. This Lewis 
descried as he cowered in the stern, his wife 
resting half-unconscious in, his arms, her hands 
clasped in prayer. 

The landing was the greatest danger, for the 
force of the surf was such that the boat might be 
dashed to pieces, swamped, or overturned before 
they could reach the beach. The tide had turned, 
and was on the ebb, At last, after breathless 
watching, now on the crest of a great heaving 
wave, now in the darkness of an abyss, from which 
it seemed they would never rise, they came near, 
and while a cloud of foam blinded the stalwart 
rowers and made the watch-fire seem dim and 
distant, the keel grated on the pebbles. 

The foremost men sprang into safety; those on 
shore rushed down to drag the boat above the 
fury of the waves, which tried remorselessly to 
suck her back, 

‘Go you, sir!’ an old sailor shouted to Lewis. 
‘Leave the lady to me.—You could not stand 
with her, he added as Lewis paused, ‘There’s 
no time to be lost. Go!’ 

Lewis sprang towards the shore, losing his footing 
in the treacherous surf, and was finally helped to 
land by the friendly hands of the fishermen, who, 
followed by the women, had crowded down to the 
water’s edge. Then, as he stood trying to collect 
himself, to find words to thank them, a sudden 
mighty wave dashed over the foremost of them, 
bearing all down before it, lifting the boat like a 
shell, carrying with it the old = and dragging 
the lady from his arms—then tore back with a 
hollow, rasping sound, leaving the two powerless 
human beings fighting in the foam for life. 

The spectators stood paralysed. All was con- 
fusion, Then, a wild cry for strength went up 
to heaven, as the little light which had burnt so 
clearly vanished into darkness, and Ivy rushed 
down to aid. She heard an answering shout from 
the fishermen as they followed; but hours of 
horrible agony seemed to pass as she struggled 
amidst the waters, her hands clinging with des- 
erate force about the drowning lady, her eyes 
blinded by the spray, her feet seeking vainly some 
firm hold, till she was dashed upon the cruel 
stones, and all was blank! The next wave, greedy 
to seize its victims, rolled up triumphantly, broke 
with a crash upon the shore, and rolled back dis- 
appointed. The fishermen had balked its fury. 

Gently they unclasped the poor bruised hands, 
which had never loosed their hold; and Lewis 
clasped his wife once more, half-fainting, but living 
in his arms, 

As soon as possible he left her for a moment, to 
inquire for her preserver, about whom the others 
had crowded, 

There were broken exclamations, sobbing from 
the women, and murmurs from the men, as he 
made his way through them. On the rough beach, 
the light falling on her tangled golden hair, 
lay Ivy, white and still. Lewis sprang forward, 
pushing aside the women, and raised her in his 
arms, 

‘ How comes she here ?’ he cried. ‘ How has she 
come by this ?’ 

‘It was she who gave the alarm—who sent for 
the boat!’ answered a dozen voices. ‘She rushed 


into the surf! It was she who saved your lady ‘d 
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a A NOBLE SAILOR. 


She ’s ea hurt, poor Miss Ivy,’ they cried 
angrily, as t a around their darling. 
‘God bless her, and spare her!’ one old man 
murmured. 
‘She was an angel already!’ a woman’s voice 
answered ; and Lewis, unheeding, knelt there in 


had acted by her so cruelly, who had won her 
love, and wn it aside as some worthless 
thing ! 

Suddenly, borne upon the wind, came the sound 
of the midnight bells, and with them life returned 
for an instant, as though the spirit were loath to 
leave so pure a shrine. Once more those sweet 
eyes were fixed upon him, ‘Lewis!’ she whispered, 
so low that only he could hear—‘the hells! It 
is Christmas Day departing ——’ 

For the second time, while those chimes pealed 
gaily, he held her in his arms; only now she 
rested there passively with a smile upon her lips. 
She did not bid him go. Ended now for ever 
were sorrow, and life, and love! 


A NOBLE SAILOR 


A Pervusat of the Journal of Commodore Good- 
enough during his last Command as Officer on the 
Australian Station (London: H. S. King & Co.), 
has given us much pleasure. Written in a plain 
and simple style, the book is nevertheless deeply 
interesting, abounding in —_ descriptions of 
foreign lands, and replete with sound and useful 
information. Regarded merely in tie light of a 

leasant book of travels, it cannot fail to be a 

vourite ; but as a memoir of one of England’s 
noblest sons, it acquires a double interest. 

James Graham Goodenough was born December 
3, 1830, at Stoke Hall, near Guildford, Surrey, and 
was son of Dr Goodenough, the Dean of Wells, 
From childhood he gave evidences of great mental 
ability, his implicit obedience and high sense of 
honour making him a general favourite with his 
instructors. The bent of his inclinations seems to 
have been directed from the very first to the sea, 
and at the early age of foyrteen he entered the 
royal navy, through the influence of his god-father 
Sir James Graham, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
In July 1851 he passed his examination, and 
obtained a lieutenant’s commission on board the 
Collingwood. During his subsequent career, his 
unhesitating submission to his superiors, his 
dauntless bravery, and gentle yet firm powers of 
discipline, won him the admiration and esteem of 
all; and so high was the consideration in which 
he was held, that promotion rapidly followed, and 
the year 1858 found him in command of the 
Calcutta, gazetted for active service in China. His 
letters and those of his fellow-officers give an 
interesting account of the taking of Canton and 
the Taku forts, where his gallant bearing won him 
the golden opinions of all. One of his companions 
speaks of his conduct in these terms: ‘I am sure 
that those who served under him, whilst feeling 
pride at having been associated with such an 
officer, can have no better ambition than that they 
may in some degree resemble him.’ 

The following account of a banquet given at 
Nagasaki, in the governor’s house, is interesting 
from the insight it gives one into Japanese manners 
' and customs, ‘ Yesterday I went with the Admiral 
| to call on the governor, and dined there. We 


silent misery. Ivy dead!—for him—for him who | ce 


were placed on chairs on one side of a room, 
the governor and his suite seated on sofas opposite 
tous.... Servants brought cups of tea, then trays 
of sweetmeats, at which we nibbled. After cups 
of water to remove the taste, came very handsome 
— trays with a broth of fowl and vermi- 

lli, broiled pieces of fresh pork, bits of fish on 
separate japanned platters, and a shallow red cup 
of salt—very nasty. After pecking at these, came 
another tray with hard-boiled eggs, a cup full of 
capital lobster salad, and lobster floating about 
with tough mushrooms. Everything is delight- 
fully clean after Chinese dirt. Just now all the 
party who were yesterday at the governor’s were 
presented with their plates of sweetmeats from 
— dinner, nicely tied up with tinsel 
threa 


On the return of the Calcutta to England. 
Captain Goodenough filled successively severa 
trustworthy and honourable posts; and in May 
1864 he was sent to North America to survey the 
country (then in a very disturbed state), and to 
obtain what information he could regarding the 
ships and guns then in use, Several short voyages 
to Malta, Genoa, Barcelona, &c. then followed in 
— succession, until the year 1870, when the 

ranco-Prussian war broke out, and Goodenough, 
ever first and foremost in works of mercy, offered 
his services in distributing the supplies of food 
that had been provided by the English nation. 
Of the assistance which he rendered, the super- 
intendent of the work, Mr Bullock Hall, gives the 
following account : ‘In the dreariest period of the 
gloomiest of Novembers, when autumnal rains 
were giving place to snow, sleet, and frozen winter 
fogs, and we, whose business it was to convey food 
and clothing over the slippery and almost im 
able roads to the destitute in the villages about 
Sedan, were almost in despair at the task we had 
undertaken, and were sorely in sore need of 
encouragement, there came, in answer to our 
appeal, a man, the very sight of whom communi- 
cated new life to us, Here was a man, the very 
model of an Englishman, with unbounded energy, 
and combining extreme gentleness with an iron 
sense of duty, and with a genius for communi- 
cating the love of order and regularity which 
characterised him—here was this man come to 
place himself meekly under orders, and to go 
plodding day after day through snow and slush.’ 

Of the life during the war, Commander Good- 
enough’s letters give an interesting and graphic 
account of many scenes and episodes, such as 
the following: ‘In the village of St Menges 
we met a French lady, who had come in search 
of the body of her husband, who had fallen 
in one of the charges at the head of his regi- 
ment. She knew what kind of wound he had 
received, and in the village it was remembered 
that an officer of high rank wounded in that 
manner had been buried on the heights above 
Floing. Accompanied by the maire, she had the 
grave, containing forty bodies, opened. The body 
was found, and easily recognised by the peculiar 
wound and the white moustache. The poor 
marquise wanted to embrace the body, but was 
held back by the kind-hearted maire, and it was 
immediately buried in the churchyard in a place 
which she chose,’ 

Though there is much that we could dwell 
upon in connection with the earlier years of 
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Captain Goodenough’s life, we will rather devote 
ourselves to the period to which the Journal 
mainly refers, namely the subsequent voyage to 
Australia dating from 1873—1875, when our 
author was promoted to the rank of Commodore, 
and appointed to the command of H.MS. Pearl. 
From the hour of his arrival at the antipodes, 
Commodore Goodenough busied himself in a 
thorough investigation of Australia, New Zealand, 
and the South Sea Islands, ascertaining the relative 
dispositions and feelings of the whites and natives, 
ma making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of the country. His labours have thus 
been described by an eye-witness: ‘He threw all 
his energies, and they were gress both physical 
and mental, into the work at Fijii He would take 
nothing for granted ; personal inquiries and inspec- 
tion guided him. He went from place to place, 
seeing first one chief and then another, ascertain- 
ing the capabilities of the country, all the time 
with such a genial bearing, such courtesy and 
kindness to all, that all alike honoured, trusted, 
and loved him.’ 

Especially active in bringing about the annexa- 
tion of Fiji to Great Britain, his efforts were 
rewarded in March 1874, when the reigning 
chiefs made an offer of cession to the British 
crown. On his arrival at Fiji, the Commodore 
received a visit from his sable majesty, Floa- 
comban, king of Fiji, whom he describes as ‘a 
dignified and well-mannered man,’ and whose 
good-will he gained by an offering of choice 
cigars. At Tonga the Pearl met with a warm 
reception ; and when the Commodore ordered the 
band to play for the natives’ amusement, their 
enthusiasm rose to such a pitch that they insisted 
upon loading their distinguished guests with yams, 
fowls, and a turtle of Brobdingnagian dimensions, 
weighing upwards of four hundred and fifty 
pounds ; after which, a’ Fijian war-dance, accom- 
panied by tremendous waving of clubs and frantic 
gestures, broke up this unique ‘soirée’ in the South 


At Montague Island, New Hebrides, our author 
i a short time, and found the natives hope- 
essly addicted to cannibalism. There he endea- 
voured by the aid of an interpreter to rouse their 
better feelings, but the attempt was decidedly 
a failure. So, as our author says, ‘There was no 
help for it but to say in a fatuous way, that man- 
eating was a bad thing, and to go away and look 
at the surroundings. There were three old skulls 
and fourteen lower human jaws near the end of the 
hut. A quantity of bones of turtle and pigs and 
fish hung from long strings in the hut, and pigs’ 
jaws from the fences. I never saw a more curious 
and picturesque place, or one with so decided a 
flavour of heathendom, ... The original dress of 
these people seems to be a broad belt of matting 
round the waist, while many have bamboo combs 
in their hair. They all paint the face red and 
black, and have for ornament round the neck a 
pearl shell, a plate atop of Holloway’s Ointment 
pot, a tin cover. As a rule, the men and women 
are very ugly. One dirty grotesque-looking wretch 
came near us with a nose like one of the hideous 
Chinese lapdogs,”’ Our author also describes the 
idols in this place as very curious, consisting of 
a head, nose, and mouth, gigantic, and with little 
arms protruding. They are coloured red and white 
With arnotto and lime, eyes in concentric circles, 


Commodore Goodenough was very desirous to 
visit the island of Santa Cruz (the scene of 
Bishop Patteson’s death), but was dissuaded from 
doing so, owing to the treacherous character of 
the natives. However, he eventually resolved 
upon carrying out the plan, and on August 12, 
1875, he landed at Port Carlyle. The natives 
at first appeared friendly; but on a second visit. 
their behaviour was so suspicious that the Com- 
modore became alarmed, and ordered his men 
to the boats. In a letter, the last he ever wrote, 
he describes the scene, ‘I saw the native to 
the left fitting an arrow to a string; and in an 
instant, just as I was thinking it must be a sham 
menace, thud came the arrow into my left side. 
I shouted “To the boats!” pulled the arrow out, 
and leaped down the beach, hearing a flight of 
arrows whiz past me, On reaching the boats the 
surgeon came at once and dressed the wound, 
burning it well with caustic.’ Five days after, he 
adds : ‘I am exceedingly well ; my only trouble is. 
a pain in my back, which prevents me sleeping. 
I don’t feel-—— Mere the writing was inter- 
rupted, and not again resumed, as the Commo- 
dore shewed the first signs of fatal illness a few 
hours after these words were penned. 

The wound was not at first supposed to be mortal, 
but in a few days symptoms of tetanus set in, and 
all hope was relinquished. The good Commodore 
received the intelligence of his dangerous state 
with the perfect calm of a man whose whole 
life had been one long preparation for death. He 
caused himself to be carried on deck, and while 
his men gathered round him in speechless grief, 
he spoke to them lovingly and tenderly, and 
besought them to follow in his footsteps. The 
next day he passed away to his rest, so peacefully 
that the exact moment of his departure could not 
be ascertained. 

So perished a man whom England could but ill 
spare. Possessed of talents of the highest order, 
yet modest and unassuming; a strict disciplinarian, 
ie so beloved by his men that a single word or 
ook was sufficient to enforce obedience; combin- 
ing the energy of a man with the large-hearted 
sympathy of a woman and the pure simplicity of 
a little child, Commodore Goodenough was a 
rare specimen of a noble sailor and Christian 
gentleman, 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. 
It is Christmas Day. » 

‘Glorious Christmas! Everything is radiant to 
welcome you, from that tiny robin’s throat to the 
vast sheet of snow that mantles the earth.’ This 
grandiloquent speech proceeds from a young person, 
who is in that state of full content, which must 
overflow somehow on something, quite independ- 
ently of any response, That young person is 
myself ; and I am leaning as far as possible out of 
the large bay-window in our dining-room, during 
the few moments that remain before our guests 
will descend to breakfast. I should like nothing 
better than a race round the grounds, and dare not 
trust myself outside the door, lest the temptation 
should be too much for me. My feelings find 
some small vent, however, in the speech just made, 
which, to my astonishment, is answered by a strong 
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arm pulling me backwards, to receive a Christmas 
greeting from its owner, who proves to be my only 
brother Charlie. 

‘And a certain child’s eyes have lately con- 

tributed more than their share of the “radiant” 
quality,’ he remarks with provoking scrutiny of 
my face. 
‘Not at all,’ I dissent, with a sudden anxiety for 
Tim’s (my collie’s) head, which is hanging peace- 
fully over the arm-chair on which he reposes. ‘Is 
not every one happy?’ I continue, as though in 
vindication of some offence. 

‘Oh, every one of course’—with an odd smile— 
‘from the over-fed robin to the over-fed bullock,’ 
is the unsatisfactory answer. 

The timely entrance of several people puts an 
end to our chatter. 

Let me now introduce my mother, who heads 
the table I verily believe as graciously as woman 
ever did. But I will not dwell upon virtues, 
whose enumeration would only be found tedious, 
being content to let others discover them. I will 
only say she has a kind word for all, and is 
thoroughly in harmony with the day and season. 
Charlie is so like her, that one description would 
almost suffice for the two. He is fair and tall, 
with a presence too friendly to be strictly com- 
manding. She is fair and tall, with a presence too 
sweet to be commanding, The same frank blue 
eyes mark both faces, Now a word for the last 
and least remaining member of the family. I need 
not say I am a girl; but am bound to say that 
in appearance, alas! I am behind the others. I 
certainly pe a shade of my mother’s bright 
hair mixed with my more ordinary brown; eyes 
aaa and the rest is perversely defiant of 
Tule. 

Breakfast is over, and all—about twenty in 
number—go their separate ways, or the way some 
one else chooses them to go. Iam preparing for 
the ‘round’ I before p myself, when— 
‘Hadn’t you better come with me, Ethel, for a 
grand turn?’ a voice calls out. ‘It will do you 
a world of good.’ The voice belongs to Herbert 
Leicester, whose father wag an old friend of my 
mother ; consequently the son, though not of 
many months’ acquaintance, has soon managed 
to establish a very friendly footing amongst us, 
presuming somewhat, with masculine assurance, 
on bygone times, 

I hesitate a minute—only one, however—and 
then consent. The desired circuit gives place to 
a ramble with a pleasant companion. We have a 
long draught of the fine clear air, and return home 
feeling equal to anything—luncheon included. 
On our way back we pass through the conserva- 
tory. It is really a charming contrast to the out- 
side world. I stand still and wonder, as I com- 
pare them. He makes towards a noble bush of 
Gloire de Dijon roses, selects one, adds a fairy spray 
of ‘ maiden-hair,’ and presents it to me. 

‘Not yours to give, sir,’ I say, laughing, but 
holding out my hand for it all the same, 

‘Tis no matter to me whose it was,’ he replies, 
with admirable carelessness, ‘so that it will be 
rg I should like to see it in your dress to- 
night.’ 

‘Very well, I agree, accepting it ; ‘though asa 
rule, I do not theft? 

‘Perhaps you will—some day,’ he remarks, with 
amused significance. 


I may here mention that we are to have a ball 
to-night—a real ball, not a scanty collection of 
relatives and family friends. We hope to gather 
about two hundred people together, and allowing 
for a third of them being agreeable, may surely, 
without over-confidence, expect some pleasure, 

Almost before I know it, the day has stolen 
away ; and we are all consigned to our various 
sae of dressing. This is my first ball; there- 
ore of course I am attired in the orthodox white ; 
and, with pearls on my throat and hair, am not 
altogether displeased—forgive me!—with the 
result. As I enter the ballroom, I am amused 
to see a pert sprig of mistletoe peeping forth and 
twinkling triumphantly from the centre of a 
succession of festoons, which decorate the walls. 
This was evidently our butler’s finishing and 
surreptitious touch, he having inquired if any of 
that forward parasite should be introduced, and 
received a negative reply. 

‘Might not Miss Ethel like to see some?’ he 
had — with the proverbial obstinacy of 
time-honoured service. 

‘I think not, my mother repeated, with a 
certain old-fashioned sense of propriety awakened 
at the mere question. However, there it is; and 
none but the holly-berries seem to blush for it. 
I also make another observation, which is, that 
Herbert Leicester is talking to Charlie a few 
ge off, and Iam not a little disgusted at seeing 

is back—necessarily, I admit—towards myself. 
As I am so thinking, Captain Brand, who is stand- 
ing at the door, speaks to me. He is a gentle- 
man of about thirty, tall, refined, and somewhat 
insipid of looks, but who nevertheless sets no 
small value on the same. ‘ May I have the plea- 
sure of the first waltz, Miss Coleson ?’ 

I repress an inclination to have one more look 
in Mr Leicester's direction, and assent with, I fear, 
an ill grace. As we start together, I notice him 
turn round and watch us; accordingly, I avert 
my eyes; for I feel unreasonably vexed at this 
beginning of the night I have pictured so differ- 
ently. The music is good, the men doing their 
best ; the floor is good—a long straight length of 
polished oak—and my partner’s step is undoubt- 
edly good; yet I can see goodness in nothing until 
—we stop, and Herbert hurriedly crosses the 
room to me. However, I am determined to be 
chary of shewing my content to one who was, I 
consider, backward in promoting it ; therefore, to 
his request for the next dance I give as simple a 
‘Yes’ as was ever uttered by country maid. 

But he is not slow to take possession of me, and 
commences at once: ‘How unkind of you, Ethel, 
to escape me like that! I had only that moment 
been called away by your brother.’ 

‘What does it matter?’ I say, regaining my 
temper very quickly. ‘There is all the evening 
before us.’ This is no sooner said than regretted, 
But what can be expected of such an utter novice 
as I? 

He sees no harm in it, however, but looks down 
on me with more pleasure in his eyes than I have 
ever seen there before. ‘Yes,’ he answers slowly. 
‘Will you give me as many dances as you can, 
Ethel ?? 

‘O yes;’ laughing off my fit of discomfort as best 
I can. ‘I have heard you are a good dancer, 
you know! ’—of which modification I am justly 
proud, 
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He smiles rather grimly, but relents upon 
noticing his rose comfortably ensconced in my 
dress, ‘Let us begin’ he says; and for the 
second time I start, but with this difference—I 
can now see the perfection of everything. 

The exquisite melodies of the waltz—Wald- 
teufel’s Mon Réve—seem to adapt themselves ex- 
actly to this new sensation of enjoyment. How 
thankful do I now feel for my formerly much 
despised and abused dancing lessons! Herbert 
and. I are waltzing—not either skipping or lurch- 
ing, thank goodness, It is over, and he offers his 


sideroom ; such crowds are moving towards the 
conservatory. 

*Did you like the waltz?’ he asks, with a swift 
glance of inquiry. 

As he speaks, I catch sight of my face in a 
mirror, and am startled at the look of exuberant 
happiness thereon. ‘ Very much,’ I admit, endea- 
vouring to control both features and voice. ‘You 
must remember this is my first ball. 

‘Yes; and—— What did you think of your- 
self in the glass just now ?’ 

‘What did I think?’ I repeat, after my first 

rise, ‘That—that ’—— 

*That you were looking rather pretty, on the 
whole ?’ he suggests, with a quiet touch of humour 
in the tone. 

‘I thought nothing of the kind’—with quick 
indignation. 

‘Did you not? TI did’ 

I have not yet attempted to describe this 
Herbert Leicester. Isay ‘attempt,’ because I must 
certainly fail. However, mark the following : He 
is tall and imposing ; ~~ delicate features, con- 
trasting strikingly with so manly a build. His 

es are deep gray, constantly changing; that is 
their charm, for they look out of a face which 
might, but for them, be too grave. His hair is 
wavy and brown. My words can say no more. 
They cannot reach the myriad subtleties of expres- 
sion and gesture, the language of body and soul! 
This last, y the way, is, I need hardly add, put 
in force with his late compliment. 

As we return to the ballroom, our attention is 


flowers’ To-night, they are few in number; we 
having purposely invited only the necessary inevi- 
table ones. 

Herbert lowers his head as he whispers: ‘ It is 
too cruel to have ranged their seats beneath the 
grapes’—with an expressive glance at the mistle- 
toe. 


I resist a strong temptation to laugh at his 
irreverence, while we pass on. 

He writes down his name in my programme 
for as many more dances as he chooses, and then 
I am taken away by another partner; after which 
I busy myself in striving to atone for past neglect 
| of introductions, It is wonderful how wary the 
= are in this respect. I am convinced 
| that they nearly all imagine themselves far too 
. perfect to be paired off with any but the loveliest 

of angels. But I have no mind to humour this 

delusion, and find that the best method of treat- 
{ng the most fastidious is to present them unex- 
| pectedly. Catch them up, carry them along ere 
| they can resist; make; the introduction offhand 
' and rapidly—and presto! the thing’s done. The 
' hours fly with wondrous speed, and it is now 


arm for the after-promenade. We stroll into a’ 


fixed involuntarily upon the hapless row of ‘ wall- | badl 


supper-time. At this period I espy Captain Brand 
looking about vaguely, with an apparent lack of 
‘work to do;’ and straightway I make for him, 
with the view of a final discharge of duty before 
the next dance, which is Herbert’s. He greets 
me at once with —_—_ to in to supper 
with him, I am taken by surprise, but manage 
to rally. 

‘Ono! Icouldn’t think of it yet. I must see 
after some of the strangers first.’ 

‘But, he persists, ‘let us be last then. You 
cannot refuse that ?? 

He is ye right. I cannot; being scanty of 
resource, though most unwilling. (There certainly 
seems an unkind fatality in the arrangements to- 
night.) I assent; and shortly after, Mr Leicester 
claims his waltz, At its close—‘ You will have 
supper with me?’ he says with a glad confidence, 
which somehow involves a foregone conclusion 
rather than a request. 

In genuine disappointment I am obliged very 
laggardly to refuse. ‘I am engaged,’ I reply. 

* May I ask to whom?’ 

‘Captain Brand,’ 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon.’ 

I look up at him, being puzzled at the impa- 
tience of his manner ; and—inexperienced as I am 
—read something which makes my heart throb 
quickly. He is evidently annoyed. Why am I 
not sorry? Surely this contrary feeling must be 
quite wrong and most reprehensible. He appears 
to hesitate, makes some excuse, and leaves me. 

A little later, Captain Brand and I follow the 
crowd. We succeed in finding two seats, which 
are near the door; and I soon discover that the 
waiters ‘in passing would undoubtedly brush off 
any rashly fixed head-dress or other insecure 
appendage, which sufficiently accounts for the 
vacancy. Captain Brand having helped me, with 
solemn deference, to chicken and champagne, 
prepares to watch me attack them, his expression 
meanwhile assuming the of solicitous 
vigilance. 

‘Don’t trouble any further on my account,’ I 
remark, smiling ; ‘and if you will now treat your- 
self equally well, I am sure we shall not do 


He lifts his eye-glass in slight surprise ; but 
obviously it does not enable him to perceive my 
object more clearly. ‘Oh, er—thanks very much ; 
but I will take mine later,’ 

Thereupon, I submit to fate, though feeling 
rather in the position of a animal—my 
appetite regulated by my keeper. I fancy too he 
is afraid of disturbing my operations by con- 
versation, so we remain some, few minutes in 
silence. 

Presently: ‘Do you not feel the draught, Miss 
Coleson 

‘No; thank you—not the least,’ 

‘I wish you did, because I could then shut the 
door for you.’ 

I chance to meet Charlie’s eye at this climax, 
and it is too much for me, I rise with somewhat 
haste, and confront the last 
atch of ladies for supper. They have brought 
themselves down—fie on the gallantry of English- 
men !—having waited till the last with, I fear, 
some of the ‘sickness’ of ‘ hope deferred.’ I assi 
my place to one, and am about to depute Captain 
Brand to attend upon them, when he, anticipating 
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my intention, suddenly offers his arm to conduct 
me back to the ballroom. By this time my mirth 
has evaporated and we leave together. When 
outside, I appeal to his Christian charity, and he 
romises to return to the uncavaliered damsels if 
i will give him half this waltz. I consent; but 
happen at the same instant to — at my poor 
rose, which is hanging its lovely head in death, 
You may think me wildly superstitious; but I 
am seized with an imperative desire to save it as 
far as possible, All thought of the charity I 
advocated is blotted out by this one idea. 

‘Yes; I will give you the waltz,’ I say hurriedly, 
scarcely heeding his pleased surprise; ‘ but’— 
scanning an imaginary rent—‘I must first run 7 
and have my dress repaired’ What can [ do wit 
him ? A thought strikes me, ‘I shall 
want a new flower,’ pointing to mine ; ‘will you 

et me one in the conservatory? I will come for 
it directly,’ 

Up-stairs I place my treasure carefully in water, 
and leave it with a foolish farewell. According to 
agreement, I then join Captain Brand, who is in 
the act of gathering a crimson camellia. Its 
robust colour almost jars after the withered fair- 
ness of its predecessor. However, I cannot but 
accept it; and am not more reconciled upon 
seeing Herbert rapidly approaching us. 

‘I have been looking for you in the ballroom, 
Miss Coleson,’ he affirms, his gaze full of dis- 
ag upon the innocent cause thereof—the 

right substitute. ‘The next dance is ours, I 
believe 

‘Yes, I answer ; and he 

‘Which does not account for his hunting you 
up during this,’ adds my companion, who in his 
turn is apparently out of humour, 

But my attention is with Herbert, and I do not 
answer. I notice that he hesitates, for the second 
time this evening, when a few yards from us, 
turns back, and—‘ Am I to look for you—here ?’ 
he inquires. 

‘No,’ I reply quickly, ‘in the dancing-room. 


_—Are we not to try this waltz?’ I continue, 
' addressing the other. 


At the end of it, Mr Leicester stand 
apart, I order our steps in his direction, and am 
duly resigned to him, ‘Thank you so much,’ 
murmurs the gallant officer; ‘that was a bright 
star in my evening !’ 

I smile, but mentally note that it will be the 
last, so far as I am concerned. 

Somehow this waltz with Herbert lacks the 
pleasure of our first, I am half afraid, and wholly 
repentant of my former triumphant levity of spirit. 
Is he really offended? And if so, what can I do? 
Alas! it would be quite impossible and utterly 
absurd to express contrition for a doubtful offence 
to one who had never sought it ; therefore, wrongly 
or rightly, I am silent, When at last it is all over, 
I go in a strange tumult to my room, Everything 
seems still, except my own heart. I lift the rose 
impatiently to my lips. ‘Does he love me?’ I 
plead of it over and over again, as though the 
senseless leaves could tell. I lay it at length 
reverently in a book, and go to bed, to toss rest- 
lessly about and then todream. Love! Is it fair 
to banish Peace at one’s first ball ? 


The next day several of our guests are obliged 
to leave us, amongst them Herbert Leicester. To 


all appearances, we are on as good terns as ever ; 
but there is a difference, although one only known 
to ourselves. The evening about which I had 
thought and planned so much, has left a dissatis- 
fied morrow, and I find myself concluding with 
the air of a second Solomon: ‘ Well, I suppose 
“all is vanity vexation” at anyrate!’ 

It is time for Herbert to start, and I meet him 
coming down-stairs, He motions me into a side- 
room, ‘I suppose you will forget all about me, 
Ethel, quite comfortably 

‘Indeed, I shall not, I assert, regaining my 
courage. ‘I hope we shall soon see you here 
again.’ 

‘You may be sure I shall come when possible,’ 
he answers with a pleased smile. 

Luggage all down!’ shouts a voice from 


‘ Here’s the rest of it,’ cries Herbert in return 
shewing himself, after a hurried good-bye, And 


Nearly a whole year has passed, and we are 
again preparing for Christmas, Invitations are 
accordingly finding their various ways about. 
Need I say that one of them is pe lhe to 
‘Herbert Leicester, Esq.?’ I have posted it my- 
self, though with little hope, fearing that he may 
be from home. Captain Brand will not be of our 
number this time, because—I may as well say so 
at once—he and I have ‘ understood’ each other ; 
and the understanding to him was not satisfactory. 
Let me drop the subject henceforth. 

A couple of days crawl by; and then, on the 
breakfast table, I see a letter to my mother, 
from Herbert. Without a thought, I seize it and 
master the contents, The result is a quite uncon- 
scious repetition of my first words in last year’s 
‘grandiloquent speech.’ ‘Glorious Christmas!’ I 
exclaim, ‘ you have brought him back ;’ and with 
heedless velocity, I rush up-stairs to find the note’s 
legal recipient. She kisses me, and strokes my 
hair fondly as she questions: ‘When will you 
learn, my darling, to build less joyously on the 
future ?” 

‘Never, I hope; for it always outshines the 
present !’ 

‘Pray God the present may one day be the 
best!’ Her wish, in its sweet prayer, enters deeply 
into my heart, and brings with it a calmer 
happiness, 

o-day has not time to crawl. I believe it 
actually skips past, so much must be done and 
arranged before its successor, The night alone is 
long; but morning comes at length. ‘Let me 
see! He will be here at 6.5,’ I announce to 
myself, my brows deep bent over the intricacies 
of Bradshaw. Nine whole hours and a quarter to 

! However, other guests claim my attention ; 
and the house begins already to look tolerably 
well filled, At half-past five, the butler ‘wishes 
to speak’ to me, ‘If you please, Miss, Mr 
Leicester is here ; and shall I shew him to his 
room now, or will you or your Ma see him fust ? 
I jest shewed him in your budwar, Miss, for the 
moment,’ 

‘In my boudoir?’ I repeat. 

‘Yes, Miss; there was people scattered about 
everywhere else,’ he explains, without the slightest 
of consciousness, though I feel certain 


there are grounds for such. 
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Well, I must admit the room was not an un- 
usual resort of Herbert’s, formerly. O for my 
mastery of Bradshaw! All seems in confusion. 
I wait a minute to steady my thoughts, and then: 
‘I will go to him,’ I reply. I need not have been 
so careful to ‘collect’ myself ; for he has certainly 
not done the same. As I open the door, he starts 

rceptibly and puts down a book, much resem- 

ling my especial scrap-album. It is opened ; but 
the tenant of the page isin his hand. It is only 
Ethel,’ he begins; ‘I 

—I beg your on, Ethel,’ he Ns ; 

must I here not in the best of 
tempers, yet determined to learn something for 
myself. had received rumours of—of another 
man’s attention to you, and your probable engage- 
ment; and now, by the merest chance, by taking 
up the first book near me in this room, I have 
come upon this’—holding up the rose. ‘ Does it 
tell me the truth? Has it a right to contradict 
those rumours 

*I do not understand,’ I protest, feeling in truth 
much dazed, but alas for that moment’s veracity ! 
understanding very fairly. 

‘ Well, it was just this. I unclasped your scrap- 
book, which opened very naturally’—here he 
smiles—‘on the bulkiest page. That disclosed 
the flower, which I looked upon with unreasoning 
disfavour, until it slipped, through my awkward- 
ness, to the ground; and I read beneath, the date 
of last Christmas Day. Is it my gift, Ethel, or am 
I demented ?’ 

‘It is yours,” I confess, with my eyes on the 
ground, and becoming uncomfortably hot. 

‘Then you are mine!’ he adds, with swift 
conclusion, taking me deftly in his arms. ‘Tell 
me that yourself, darling, though the rose has 
said it for you.’ 

‘You know my answer, so well, I whisper, 
hiding my face on his shoulder. 

‘But I want it in words—just one word. Do 
you love me, Ethel ?’ 

‘Yes!’ 

Reader! can you wonder that I treasure above 
flower blooming, my faded Christmas 


ANOTHER CORN-CRAKE ANECDOTE, 


From a gentleman in Monmouth we have the 
following interesting anecdote : 

‘In a field in front of this house which was 
mowed for hay during this summer, three corn- 
crakes’ nests were found, In one the young ones 
were able to run. After the mowers had passed, 
the old bird returned, and although naturally 
most shy, shewed much courage in exposing 
herself while gathering her little ones in a 
swath. Towards evening, we noticed that she 
was on the move ; and my children and I watched 
her while she drew her little ones away, which 
she did thus: she ran swiftly across to the 
next swath and hid herself; she then called, 
and the five little black objects ran across the 
open space as fast as possible. She repeated this 
movement from swath to swath until she had 
taken them into the next field, up some portion 
of that, and into a third meadow to the safety to 
be found in standing grass. It was as pretty an 
instance of mahal love and. instinct as I have 
ever witnessed.’ 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Cure on, chime on, ye merry Christmas bells, 

For well we love your dear familiar sound ; 
Voices long silent in your music dwells ; 

Loved forms long vanished seem to cluster round, 
Their fond, true eyes reflecting heaven’s own light, 
They come, dear whispering spirits robed in white ! 


The lonely mother, by her childless fire, 
At your sweet chiming lifts her drooping head, 
While through her bosom steals the fond desire 
To hold communion with her silent dead. 
She hears your mellow song, and longs to keep 
Her Christmas vigils where her treasures sleep. 


Your magic voices guide the mourner’s feet 
To where the loved ones slumber side by side— 
‘Thou wert my first-born ! O my love, my sweet !? 
She fondly murmurs, while with loving pride 
She smooths a tiny cross, and bending low, 
Decks it with holly and with mistletoe. 


‘An ever joyous Christmas-tide be thine, 
My little darling with the golden hair ! 
There is no weeping where thy bright wings shine— 
No breaking hearts, no tresses blanched with care, 
No weary counting of the long, long years, 
No Christmas garlands wet with mothers’ tears. 


‘Gone, gone ! and yet it seems but yesterday, 
Since, with dishevelled locks and cheeks aglow, 
We laughed together, and in idle play, 
Pelted each other with the drifting snow— 
Since last I caught thee in my fond embrace, 
And showered warm kisses on thy living face ! 


‘For twenty years this little cross hath stood, 
Kissed by the sun, and beaten by the rain. 
“O she was lovely, innocent, and good !” 
For twenty years hath been the sweet refrain 
Chirped by the robins through the wintry hours, 
Sighed by the zephyrs through the summer flowers ! 


* A wee blue dress, fruit-stained, with brambles torn, 
Crumpled and faded, in my chamber lies ; 

A little hood, that years ago was worn 
To shade the glory of two deep blue eyes ; 

Two tiny shoes, in anguish stored away, 

Just as my darling left them—plashed with clay.’ 


And such a host of tender memories steal 
Through your sweet voices, 0 ye Christmas chimes, 
That her poor sorrowing heart begins to feel 
The loving rapture of the olden times. 
She decks that tiny cross till nought is seen 
Save the tear-blurred inscription, ‘Mother’s Queen.’ 


* Not lost, but gone before,’ she whispers low, 
For she has hung her last sweet garland now ! 
Low droops her head, and while her hot tears flow, 
An angel's pinion passes o’er her brow, 
And a loved voice is singing in her ear : 
‘A happy Christmas to you, mother dear!’ 
Fanny Forrester 
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